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THE MYTH AND RITUAL OF ATTIS

BOOK II

greatest festival of the year at HIerapolis fell at the beginning

of spring, when multitudes thronged to the sanctuary from

Syria and the regions round about    While the flutes played,

the drums beat, and the eunuch priests slashed themselves

with knives, the religious excitement gradually spread like a

wave among the crowd of onlookers, and many a one did

that which he little thought to do when he came as a holiday

spectator to the festival.     For man  after man, his veins

throbbing with the music, his eyes fascinated by the sight

of the streaming blood, flung his garments from him, leaped

forth with a shout, and seizing one of the swords which

stood ready for the purpose, castrated himself on the spot.

Then he ran through the city, holding the bloody pieces in

his hand, till he threw them into one of the houses which

he passed in his mad career.    The household thus honoured

had to furnish him with a suit of female'attire and female

ornaments, which he wore for the rest of his life.1    When

the tumult of emotion had subsided, and the man had come

to himself again, the irrevocable sacrifice must often have

been   followed  by  passionate   sorrow  and   lifelong   regret.

This revulsion of natural human feeling after the frenzies of

a fanatical religion is powerfully depicted by Catullus in a

celebrated poem.2

1  Lucian, D& dea Syria, 49-51.

2  Catullus,   Carm.   IxiiL      I   agree
with Mr. H. Hepding (Attis, p. 140)
in thinking that  the  subject  of the
poem is not the  mythical Attis, but
one of his ordinary priests, who bore
the name and imitated the sufferings of
his god.     Thus interpreted the poem
gains greatly in force and pathos.   The
real sorrows of our fellow-men touch
us more nearly  than   the  imaginary
pangs of the gods.

As the sacrifice of virility and the
institution of eunuch priests appear to
be rare, I will add a few examples.
At Stratonicea in Caria a eunuch
held a sacred office in connexion
with the worship of Zeus and Hecate
{CorpusInscription-urn Graecarum, No.
2715). According to Eustathius (on
Homer, Iliad, xix. 254, p. 1183) the
Egyptian priests were eunuchs who
had sacrificed their virility as a first-

fruit to the gods. In Corea "during
a certain night, known as Chu-il, in
the twelfth moon, the palace eunuchs,
of whom there are some three hundred,
perform a ceremony supposed to ensure
a bountiful crop in the ensuing year.
They chant in chorus prayers, swinging
burning torches around them the while.
This is said to be symbolical of burning
the dead grass, so as to destroy the
field mice and other vermin." See
W. Woodville Rockhill, "Notes on
some of the Laws, Customs, and
Superstitions of Korea," The American
Anthropologist, iv. (Washington, 1891)
p, 185. Compare Mrs. Bishop, Korea
and her Neighbours (London, 1898),
it 56 sy. It appears that among the
Ekoi of Southern Nigeria both men
and women are, or used to be, muti-
lated by the excision of their genital
organs at an annual festival, which is
celebrated in order to produce plentiful